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Abstract: Tills paper develops the sX^^-^ify-^st&p processes 
necessary to conduct a comaunication audit in order to de- 
xerniine the coiixinunication effectiveness cf an organj-zation* 
The authors stress Ibhe responsibilities of both the audit 
ream and the organization's top manageaient as they iiiteract 
during, progressive phases -of the audits Emphasis is placed 
on initial contacr and rapport building, the conduct of the 
audirt, and its final analysis of conununication effective- 
ness in an organization* The communication audit Is de- 
scribed ^as a management tool, one thar should be employed 
repeatedly'to keep msmagement alert to communication prob- 
lems and The status of the organization's health* 

/ 



. Steps ix- P£RFOi»mcG a coM>n.i!n:cATi&K audit** 



X . INTRODUCTION* 



As Ejana^erial thouj;ht 2ias evolved, t:he result lias been 
the continual xedexxnition, expansion, and description o£ 
a" growing: -nunber or functions identified as responsibilities 
of the snodem nianage'r (Vren, 1972)** According to niany man- 
ageznent professionals (Miner, 19735 Veisman, 197^), the 
.manager today is responsible nbt only for facilitating ef— 

fective and efficient operation of each functional area, but 

*■ 

• <* 
also for insuring their timely and continual mutually sup- 

portive interrelation vithin an organization* 

lCearl;y 70 years -ago Frederick V* Taylor, the founder 

of the school of scientific management, identified the pri- 

/ 

mary functions of a manager as: planning, orgauuzing, con- 
trolling, scientifically selecting the right man for the 
rigHt j6b, and facilitating cooperation between employee 
and employer (Miner, 1973) • Since that time, the conception 
of maiiagement has' enlarged Taylor's list of functions to 
include: planning, organizing, staffing, coordinating. 



**This paper is based on a research report submitted in par- 
tial fulfillment of the requirements in the course Inter- 
personal Communication 7^6: "Communication Process in Or^ 
ganxzation^s" conducted during the Vinter Quarter, 1975* 
School of , Interpersonal* Communication, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio* Participants in the research were: Robert 
Edmunds, Craig Harter, R* A* Iglowski, Craig Inabnet, John 

, Nolan, Jean Rahrig, C* E* Tapie Rohm, Jri , William Rossiter, 
Geraldine Simone, Leah Vaughan, Holly Ami ifellstead, Dudley 
A* Williams, and James W* Wright* 



cojiTrollinc,^ investi£;ating, conmunicatinu, foranilatine 
foals and objecxives, directing, notivatins, evaluating, 
innovating, decision'-zaaking, listening, and adininistering 
(Koonrz & O'Donnell, 196^; Redding, 1972; Drucker, 1974), 

Associated vith. the videning scope of managerial func- 
tions has been an Increasing avareness that comznunicatxcn 
a is a key function among the others, and is, in fact, the 
''linkage" binding the other functions (Haimanri Scott, 
1970 ; Veisnan, 197^) # As that linkage, communication is 
denic'ted as. haying the objective of interrelating and pro- 
viding the mutual support: among the other functions vithin 
an organization* 

As the significance^ of the communicative function emerges 
common sense and logic indicate that management must accept 
the inherent responsibility to become^ personally*, involved 
vith conmiunication activities (Townsend, I965; Veisman, 1969)^ 
The effectiveness of an organization's communication is di— 
rectly related to implicit and explicit organizational ob- 
jectives and accomplishment of the organizational mission 
(Redding & Sanborn, 1964)^ The very important relationship 
among msmagerial functions is alloved and provided fb:^ through, 
communicative activity and the resultant organizational co-^ 
hesiveness, * , - _ ' 

In the p^ast, top management through its supervision 

and direct involvement in selective functional areas, has in- 

* In- 
itiated studies., inquiries, reviews, financial audits, or anal- 

yses to determine organizational problem areas • Unfortu- 

. nately, -such investigations usually focused upon the dominantly 
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recof:n±zed^«ana0eriai functions and excluded conraimicx^tlon* 
Vhen comnunicaticn appeared ro be Involved in the ai;:ca of 
scrutiny, then the connnunication activity vas included vithin* 
the scope or the s^udy:, but generally only as a component or 
sub-element of the more traditional ^jsystem* Since the proper 

-insti-umentation to conduct research in, on, or about connnuni— 
cation systems had not been developed and refined, communi- 
cation vas the lesser part of any particular analysis « 
I Only recently has a technique begiin to be developed 

and tesred to permit thorough and accurate evaluation of the 
effectiveness of communication systems and activities vithin 
the organization.^ The technique is the communication audit s 
Previously, managers used questionnaires, interviews, admin— 
istrative logs, fiow-char ts, ECCO ^inalysis, card sorts,- 
'participanr-observation, content analyses, or any number of 
research techniques" adapted io investigate separate functions 

' and their particular problems. ¥hile any of these research 

V 

^ techniques can be used to determine communication variables 
vithin an organization, until the recent advent of the com- 
muni cation^jaudit, no single integrated and standardized pro-* 
cedure had been developed. Partial-approaches generally fo- 
cused on previously discovered pi^oblems and their impact. 
Seldom did these approaches addrejss either the ef f ectiveneiss 

,of the -organization* s communication climate as a, vhole,* sepa- 
ls . ' 
rate;ly, or by component. The currently developing communication 

audit technique provides a sophistxcated approach for 'the cap- 

ability of determining communication ef fectivenesjS* 

This paper reviews ctun^ent Icnowledge of the procedures 



^Tor preparing Tor* and conducting a coznizmnication audit so 
that managers*, management, and outside. consultamts can become 
avare oT the audit as a key siSpoortive activity, hov it is 
accomplxshed, and vhat bener?Lts develop from its proper use^ 

The concept of the communication audit is explained 
best through a schematic (see Figure l) vhich depicts the 
stages o*^ the audit from initiation to completion* The *flov 
chart and accomosuiying text address the communication sne- 
ciaiist since he, either as a member of the particular organ- 
ization, or as a member of an outside organization special— 
izing in audit services, must obtain the permission and sup- 
port of top management in an organization, conduct the audit, 
and evaluate data obtained. ' * 

The schematic -traces the major steps from incsption to 
conclusion of the audit: introductory contacts betveen the 
auditor and management, the conduct of the audit, and final 
evaluations of coramunicafcion effectiveness as revealed by 
the audits Comments are general, since no tvo organizations 
are identical, and as such vill require some special plan- 
ning and tailoring of the audit* Both auditor and cl3.**nt 
must be able to conceptualize, the^ audit vithih the special 
areas and environmental characteristics of the respective 
organizations*, * ' 



Figure i. Schematic - Communication Audit 
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Figure 1. Schsniatic - Communication Audit (continued) 
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' II. APP2?0ACH TO ORGAKIjZATIONAL PROBLEMS 

"Choosingr the Potential ^Cli'^nt ^' • 

^ To es^tablish potential target'* mairlcets for implement 

tation of the consnunxcatioh audit! consideration of several* 

factors is necessary. They include:- (a) Determination ojT 

any restrictiop*, to be placed on the market; for instance, 

if the target market encompas'ses an industrial, governmental, 

or religious organization, an essentrial requirement is ta - 
* * * * 

identify the specific levels and communication activities that 
the audit Kill address* Legal aitd political considerations 
must also be included in selection criteria- if these pose 
operational constraints within whicli the. audit must be con^ * 
ducted* (b) Establishment of restrictions as*^ to size, 
geographical location, industrial* jfxmitations, or number of 
employees* (cX^Clearly establishing the relationsliip be— 
tween the term "communication"/"communication audit*^*and the 
*organization( s) under consideration*, (d) Establishment of 
an operational definition for the terms communication, and 
communication audits Attending to the criteria above will 
" facilitate the selection of target markets- or of those . 

segments of the available populjatiqn with which 'the» communi-' ' 
cation audit will be concerned* 

Detennining Approach Methodology . * 

Upon the selection of a prospective client and a, par- 
ticular segmen,t.of thfe client population, 'a final decision 
must be made concerning what initial appro^ch(es) will be 
taLken to reach him* Alternatives include: contact through * 

■ " 10 " 



- adverrtisement mail and/or' brochures- containipg ax^ aftrac- 

tdv/e outline or the propos'ed^audit ;* telephone; interview; 

pers'onal appear^urice; referral; or," ^ny .combination of the 
♦^■above, ^ The financial cost of contact incurred Dy the -auditor . 

should be' corrsidered, *hqyever, jbef ore ^.ny meaningful dec?.sion 

along .these lines is implemented. . ♦ 

: J/ ^ • 

Secondaory Contact ' * - " / >*, 

' • - \ . • ' • 

Due to the lack of any established contact at the outs%t 

^ the initial -contact is a critical steD in the . en.tire "contact/ 

. sell approach in the audit business. Therefore, in the sec- 

ondar>' contact, care shoul:d be taken to e^cpand oh the theme- 

vhich was utilized in the appajoach campaign, e«g«, if a bro.- - 

chure' were received by the prospective client, the auditor, in 

his follow-up contact, would take^'care fo provide supplementary 

information abotit 'the ipaterials received. Additionally, he ^ 

would expand the concept, ^definition, and operational prpce- 

dure *of the communication audit. Obviously, this is the mar-- 

keting phase of the operation, since failure ^to impress the ^ 

organizational management is likely to elicit'.an unfavorable 

response. » ' - ' 

.1 

E^plaininf: the Objectives of the'* Cctmmunication Audit 

^ A communi^cation audit mu^si have objectives. An impor- 

tant part of the sales promotion of the pre-audit phase is 

the establishment of objectives in a clear, concise maxmer to^ 

vhich management can 'relate. Several objectives for conducting 
* • • • " 

communication audit are: (a) assessing the< ef f ec'tiveness 

of the* organizational comaiunicati'on system: (b) mapping the 



\ ■■ ■ ■ - ■ 

implementation o^f these reconiniend£t'tioji3i " • . 



communication no%5'S*«vithin ^in orgf^nxzation; (c) pin-pointing 
weak ^anti/o'r iindes.ijrable areas in the system; (d) 'ascertaining- 
whether or- not thfe .-appropriate elements are present within the 
.exis^ting organizational ,strvictur.e; assembling inTprmatiori 

through data gathering instruments, *in order to measure and 
compare that information within standaards previously set by' 
tl^e organization; and, (T) ^developing recommendations Tor the 
correctiojri oT^ apparent deTicienc^es /an^ preparing plans Tor 

£ th 

. . 

Is Response Favorable ? * ' . ' , 

XT the respoiise Trom.the prospective client is; ujifa- 
^vorable, tlien the auditor .mu;5t begiii* the whole process again, * 
i.-e,, repeat the initxal and second3:ry cantac?fc procedures* ■ ^, 

Settxng Ut> ^he Personal*' Interview an'd the Communication 
Form Used . " . ' * - 

^ ir the response . om* the proSpecftive client is Tayor- ^ 
able, then the auditor need^ *to set up an interview in order • 
>to explain what a communication, audit is, and how it will 

benefit the pa:ptic.ulai\org2mization.#' Several alter^^atives 

* * % . ' . ^* * ' ■ 

are suggested to set^ up the personal interview: u persqnal 
telephone cal3^, a letter, a face-to-facfe intei^a^ctiion, r/ferra-l, 
^-or^-aiiy combination thereof* . . i ' 

Is the Interviey Gr ante d?, ^\ tj** 

If the inte'rview is not granted, this 'would- necessitate 
starting a.t the beginning of %lie dia^ramyied procedure* 

-Once the appointment for the Intearv-iew is arranged,* the 
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auditor should Intensify his research of the or^nization 
(i.e*, obtain general knowledge of it, perhaps through its 
public financial statement, annual report, and/or any published 
-listing of a given organization's characteristics), and estab- 
lish his approach for the interview, before thp next con^l^ft 
can be made^ Preparation for this sales interview requires a 
complete analysis of the client organization^ Since this in- 
terview decennines whether or not permission is granted to 
conduct the audit, the client must be convinced of the need 
for, and benefits derived from the audit/ along with the com- 
parability of organizational objectives and those of the audits 
How well the. auditor analyzes the particular organization and 
the probien, will largely determine his chance for success in 
fth.o coming interview^ This is the critical point where all 
excellent principles of interviewing should be_^pprapriately 
chosen and executed (Goyer, Redding, & Rickej'-, X96H) * 

Exolainijagr\th^Communication Audit ' . 

AnhidQ^s^o the following questions should be provided 
hS' theNouditor: What is the communication audit?. What can a 
communication audit do for the orgaTnization in question to 
1 help identify anfl solve some of its problems? How can a 
communication^/midit check for potential problems in the 

organization' 

It 

Goldhaber (l97^) explained: "A coramimication audit is 
a rdsearch procedure which assesses the effectiveness of the 
' organizational communication system /accordin/; to a set of 
standards*" When explaining the audit ,^ the auditor should. 



Include mention of areas vhere cQccntuiication probleas are 
Trequently |2ncoiintered: ' horizon ral (jTovnsend, I965), vercxcal 
(Chase^ 197^) t and diagonal conniinication (Hulbert & Capon, 
1972) ; the errapevine (Dav±3, I96J;) ; bypassing, allxtess, and^ 
/frozen evaluation (Hainey, 1967); and, •Ijpecifdfc forinal and in- 
for*nal coEnnunication ijattiems (Bavelas & Barrett^ "1951) • 



Shovinr: Ali^nuaent of Organizational Objectives Vith^ Audit 
Ob,iectives and SstabjLisliing Standards > ' ' 

As the intenriev takes- place, the auditor snould 'elicit 
management's organizational objectives and determine vhat are 
The organization's communication standards^ At this time a 
joint decision is made by client and auditor to. proceed vitb 
the audit. . ^- 

Definition of the Problem * 



At this stage in the pr^-»communication audit strategy, 
attention ds directed toward identification of. specific area(s) 
vithdn tne, organization to be audited through specially selected" 
instruments and methods chosen by the audit* team (auditor and 
associates)* ' " . 

Within this framework, further definition of the problem 
occur3# Having some idea of the number and classification of 
employees who will be informants* In the audit will allow for 
further specification of instruments and techniques useful 'in 
obtainxng the information desired;* Should the focus of the - 
audit* be' in a production department, for .example, only fore- 
man might' be made aware of the presence of an audit team, 
and a participant observer will be used»»to collect data* If 
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the ±ntoT7maits are vice-presidents or directors perhaps an 
inforaation-givin^ interview should be chosen as one neans 
of ^thering data« Because many types of* ixiTonnation-gath- 
ering devices are used in conununication auditing^ the audit 
tear: should have some knowledge of the number and types or 
employees vho will be serving as inTorsnats in the sjuudy in 
order to select the most appropriate methods and instruments^ 

Xn addition to numerical and geograpliic information, " 
the audit team must also be aware of the current communication 
climare within the area involved (RedddLng, I966; Hunt, 1972; 
Dennis, 197^) • . Whether or not the atmosphere is one that 
would facilitate or liindeT hoirest open* communication is an 
e'xrremely important factor in determining the methods^ to be 
used for information gathering (Sincoff, 1969)^ Tensions and 
Jealousies must be taken into consideration in an analysis 
of^ communication climate* Previous exposure to communication 
surveys and reactions to them by the client sample are ap- 
propria te data to- obtain* , • 



Xn. SELECTION OP THE INSTRUMENTS 

Follovin^ definitions of the audit objectives, the 
audiror should select the data gathering instrument ( ^ ^ 
process involving three phases: (l) determination of i:he 
insrruaent *s relevance to a particular piirpose; (2) esti— 
zziation of cost factors (teaporal and Monetary) vhich are dLn- 
volved an using tlie. particu3ar instrument; and, (3) evaluation 
of 'the strengths and weaknesses of each instirunent* 

Since a vaid.ety of da1;a gathering instniments axe , 
available, the auditor has to decide which ones vill provide 
the desired information about the problem tmder study* The 
auditor should determine the ,scientific usefulness of the 
instrument considered, i«e«, its reliability and validity* 
Since many instruments (commercially'prepared questionnaires) 
neither co'nsistently nor accurately measure the constructs 
they purport to measure^ determining reliability and validity 
of the instrument becomes a critical step*, Relative cost 
factors must be considered vhen determining the extent to 
which reliability and validity need to be demons tra. ted* 

Having narrowed the selection of data .gathering in- 
struments, the auditor compares the strengths and vealcne 3ses 

of the remaining, ins ti*uraents by looking for answers to the 

* 

following questions: (a) Can the instrument be easily used? 
(b) ,Is it objectively scored? (c) Is it available for use? 
(d) Is it eafsily explained? Some common weaknesses of which 
the auditor should be aware are: biased or leading questions, 
subjectivity' in scoring, and ^ata- which are subject to only 

16 



uniamillar toxins of statisticsl procedures • These and other 

comparisons vili lead the auditor to choose the optimua data 

gathering instruments* # 

Although many instruments can be eraploy^a in the com- 

municarion audits most or them tire representative of one of 

the three major t3rpes of data gathering techniques 5 th'e 

questionnaire, the inteirviev, and observation. Since the 

auditor needs to be familiar vith all tliree if he desires 

proficiency in his task, they are explained here briefly* 
« 

The Questionnaire 

The questionnaire is a written instrument which attempts 
to secure information concerning an individual's attitudes, 
knowledge ^ • aiid perceptions on a particular topic or activity, 
Jn most cases, the questionnaire is self -administered — the 
individual providing information completes the questionnaire 
without assistance from the auditor. 

The ease with which the questionnaire is administered 
is one of its main advantages. Other inherent advantages are 
its flexibility, low cost, the wide variety of information 
obtainable, and the relatively short period of time necessary 
for its administration. 

The major^ disadvantages of the questionnaire include 
low, unrepresentative return rates (especially for mailed 
questiojinaires) , biased responses due to inadequate alter- 
native responses or le.-.ding questions , and difficulty in 

coding open-ended questions. Often the questionnaires tend 

f ^ 

to incorporate cultural biases especially in language use, 

"17 
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To guard against these problems, the folloving pre- 
cautions should be taken during the construction o£ the 
questiozmaire? (a) the respondent's identity should be anon- 
ymous, (b) iteas included should be free of bias, and (c) 
there should be only one vay to interpret the question asked 
in each itea* 

The Interview 



The interview * .is the most powerful and useful 
i;ool of social scientific society research" (Kerlinger, 1973> 



p# 412) ♦ ;Essentiall3', the inteirview^ is "a fonn*of*oral com- 
launication involving two parties, at least one of whom has a 
preconceived,^ and serious purpose, and both of whom speak and . 
listen from tinie to time" (Goyer, Redding 4 Rickey, 1968, 
p# 6). Although many authors make little distinction between 
the questionna4.re and the interview, there are some importamt 
differences. 

The. interview is much more versatile than the question- 
naire. In adHi^ion to serving as the main instrument of the 



research, the interview also functions as an explanatory de-_ 

vice as well as a supplemental aid to other research methods. ' 
Moreover,' the interview has the distinct advantage of being 
an immediate and direct communication exchange between the 
parties involved. Vhile this format enables the interviewee 
to explain his answers more fully, it gives the interviewer 
insight into both the conscious and preconscious attitudes, 
beliefs, and preceptions of the respondent. 

Besides having certain advantages over the questionnaires 

18. 



the inrerviev also possesses sozae disadvantages not Tound in 
the cuestionnai-re, specifically (l) it requires a great deal 
or time and money; an^. (2) bias can restilt from the inter— 
action berveen the parties and/or subjective interpretation 
of the informant's 'responses by tiie interview* An 'auditor 
experienced in the various approaches and techniques of 
intearvieving, can eliminate^ (or at least minimi2;e)' some of 
the interview's weaknesses « » 

Observation Methodolo/ry^ ' , 

The third ovezail methodology useful in the comrauni>^ 
cation audit is observation* It is "collecting dLnformation- 
dn-society first-hand by maintaining alert attention, with 
maximum use^ of the obsenrer's cconplement of perceptual 
abilities and sensitivities, to all the -accessible and rele- 
vant interpersonal and intrapersonal events going on in the 
immediate field situation through a ^period of time" (Junker, 
i960, p* l4)* The phases of the observation technique are: 
(a) observing, (b) recording^ and (c) analyzing* 

In the observational phase, achieving and adapting io 
the situation *are crucial to the ^methodology* The establish- 
ment of ra.pport,is important throughout the course of the 
audit, first to enter the organization, ^d second to maintain 
cooperation from its members* ^pport between the observer 
and the obsearved influences the quality of data which are ob- 
tained, since the pprson observed will not behave in his -usual 
manner unless he trusts the observer* Achieving i^pport is 
an ongoing process that necessitates the observer's concern 

. 19 



vith dress, 'nonverbal sjrmbols, intimacy of relations, con- 
formity, eavesdropping, ^md revealing information about the 
audir to be observed. ' ^ „ 

Adaptations are essenrial to the maintenance of rap- 
port and. by extension, t^o the success of the study, i.e., 
characterisi;ics of the person being observed vho vould assure 
' the success .or failiire of gathering obsearvation data. * 
Adaptation to the environment discourages contamination of 
observation and ^encourages sppial interaction. Cues ^ven by 
the observed guide the observations of the observer and pre- 
pare him forr role- adjustments or unanticipated events. Such 
flexibility in approach is »a major advantage of observation 
methodology^ Another advantage is that the auditor not only 
observes the actual communication patterns of specific in- 
dividixais^ _ bat also has. the x>ppor-tunx-ty to questi-on -them — jzz 
about their behavior as soon as it occurs. 

" f 

The jnajbr disadvantage of this methodology is that it 
tends -to. di^srupt the normal activities and functions ^of, the - 
individuals being ^bbseaTved. * Thus, the obseirved behaviors are 
not necessarily routine behavior.s, but possibly reactions to 
the presence of the observer, a fonn of the Havtbome effect. 
A further disadvantage of observation is that the obsearver is 
limited to the number ""of places in which he can be at one 
time to observe, and by the number of detailed observations 
he can make^ The technique is also time consuming and the ac— 
^curacy of observations is contingent upon rapport establish- ^ 
ment. Ii> addition, lack of attention .to the situation, and 

... 2a - ■ 
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subjectivit>' in ^ta interpre ration are proMcas inherent to 
oixservation aethodol _^ . . \ 
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IV. APPLICATION OP TECffiflQUES 



Once selected, the auditor lias to decide how he wants 

to employ tlie research instrtunents^ This decision requires 

* » 

the auditor to exeunine the operational Tactors or procedures 
inherent in the use or a particular research method. The 

term operational factors, refers to the mechanics involved 

♦ 

in usin:g each 'instrument. Since each instrument has its own 
operational factors, attention is focused here on^ the three 
principle information gathering categories: the question- 
naire, the interview, and observation. 

If a questionnaire is going ^to. be Vncluded as part of 
the audit, some operational procedures to be considered are 
administration, time, and collection. Administration ^ con- 
sists of determining (a) whether the questionnaire is self- 
administering, (b) whether the directions are easy to follow, • 
(c) 'if the items apply to all respondejits, (d) whether the 
respojidents have to tsOce the test at the ^ame time -or location, 
and (e) if special instruments such^as lead pencils are 
needed to complete the form. Time encompasses both the 
completion and scoring of the questionnaire. Finally, the 
auditor investigates the procedures involved in collecting 
the questionnaire. One method of collection requires the 
auditor to retrieve each form personally. While assuring a 
high return rate, it is also^ very time .consuming^ An alter- 
native method permits the respondents to "return the question- 
naire to stations conveniently located. Unfortunately, the 
percentage rate of return declines sharply when t\ix£ procedure 
is employed, ' ' • ^ 
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TREAT>IENT OF THE DATA 

Beyond the cursory discussion of data treatment spe- 
cifically designed for each instarument, -the auditor should 
be aware oX the general steps in data treatment while main- 
taining alertness to his purpose: he is seeking a frequency 
of occurrence, percentage of the total, difference between 
^oups, average of -time or number, pictorial representation 
of a*process, or illustrative details* This, in turn, will 
dereiinine if the data he » gathered must be qualitative — such 
as flow-chart, nondirective interview, or socioraetric t 
rechnique analyses--^quantitative, such as a highly structured 
questionnaire elicts* 

V 

' The auditor must also determine if his data are cate- 

i^orical: can they be portioned into appropriate classes? 
Often qualitative data can be converted into quantitative 
units for analysis through such categorization. Generally, 
the more highly s tinctured the research instruments, the 
more easily classifiable are the data obtained. 

In constructing categories, the auditor should keep 
the following rules in mind: (a) Categories are set up 
according to the research problem; (b) The categories 
are exteitBtive; (c) The categories are mutually exclusive 
and independent; (d) Each category is derived from one * 
classification principle; (e) Any categorization scheme must 
be one level of discourse (Kerling^r, 1973, P* 137) • Another 
rule which might be added is that it is usually better to 
have too many sejiarate categories which can be combined at 
a later date, than* too few (Madge, 1953f 259) • 
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Similar procedural decisions have to be made vhen the 

*■ 

interview is used in the communication audit the auditor 
again analyzes the acfininistarative and' time factors involved, ' 
deciding vhat approach he vill use-rdirective or nondirective 

/I ' V 

alsb 'selects his inrormauits and determines the sequence 
in^whicti they vill be interviewed. Depending on whom he . 
interv:^ew5, the auditor alsa decides ±£ he needs to modirv 
his apoearance or language so tliat^ It vill be more^ compati'ble 
vith that or the in,terviewee. Finally, the auditor- must- 
also determine the best physical location Tor the interview, 

ir the auditor selects observation methodology to sup- 
plement other data gathering techniques, he stiT.1 has to 
make some de'cisions befpre taking on the role of an observer: 
(l) he decides at which sub-unit in the organization he will 
begin, (2) he selects the type of observation best suited 



-to his purpose — be- it participant observation-, observer as 
participant, ,or complete particip^t; (3) he finds the most 
subtle ajid effective' way of recording the observed behavior; 
and, (k) he considers how much *time needs to be <spent ±n 
collecting information. 

Having evaluated the operational factors of the instru- 

ment he intends to use, the auditor- has td examine the 

t * • * 

environmental factors particular to the organization under 

study. Upon completion of this task, the auditor applies 

his instrument, gathers his data, and treats it, using the 

appropriate analytical method, ~ / 

Once the data^have be'en categorized, the fojin of 

statistical presentation is deterinined* The simplest 
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and most ^ommonly used 't>i>e or sTtatistical presentation is 
frequency distribution, or th^ number of cases or distribution 
of cases falling into different categories. Primary presen- • 
xation is descriptive, vhile secondary analysis consists of 
comparing frequencies smd percentages ♦ 

Often the auditox may vish to present a visual rep— 
resentatio.n''on the data gaihered^ Graphs, tables, and 
figures- are especially helpful here. For informatioit on 
their construction and uses, one may refer to available, 
style manuals. 
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VJ^ EVALUATION OF COMMUNieATlOK EFFECTIVENESS 

- . ■• 

Determine Present State of the Organazation ^ ^ 

Having analyzed the data, the auditor looks for jpat- 
terns, familiar elements, relatiofisliips,' and trends vliich they 
show, making inferences about the state of the organization 
at the present time* The second step is to de.termine the 
optimal state of the organization* - ' ^ • ^ 

Optimal State. of the Organization ^ \ » 

Information* about , the optimal state of the jorgani— 
zation is derived from the org9.nizatipn's statements of its 
objectives (regarding the ideal or desired s^ate of the 
organization's coimnunication jaind obtained in the initiative 
^Jid secondsiiy contact intetvievs) ♦ 

Is Present State Optimal? * * 

The third step in audit evaluation ^is the actual com- 
parison of the present state of -the organization as ^ deter- 
mined by the audit, with the optional state as determined 
in the pre-*au&it inquiries ♦ This phase requires the auditor 
to compare the data he has collected^ and. the conclusions' he 
has drawn from them with the statements made^ by his organ- 
^zational contact persoi^s regarding its desired 'stj|^te or 
standard^of communication « If the auditor deter.nines tha^; 
the preser t state of the organization is in line vith the- 
organization's qptimal state, then rid further work, is neces-" 

• v. . / 
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Makinf? Recoimnendations 

ir the auditor derexmines that thelpresBiir state or 
the organization fa.±ls to meet the conuniinication .staindards 
of the client, then he zaay make' reconnuendatxbns proposing 
vays that the organization can achieve its goals and ob- 
jectives through corrective action of conununicative behavior* 

Expertise of the Auditor 

'in making recommendaxions, 'the auditor draws on Ins 
own knowledge, training and %xp Jj^l^c e . He is, for example, 
aware of specif-ic techniques that ma^*- be employed to al- 
leviate certain communication problems • He knows of comrauni- 
cation and organizTational^models whose application may prove 
helpful ro the client* Furthermorre, he has s^cquired experi- 
ence in applying certain methods in real life situations, 
and is expected to know hov well or to what extent those 
lethods have worked in the past*^ The auditor should bring 
^to bear on the prolJlem the sum total of his 3cnowledge' and 
experience* ^ 
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VtL. CONCLUSIQlf 

The auditor imist be thoroughly train^ and experienced 

in understanding the' communication ^characteristics of organ- 

• • • » * * ' 

^ izatipns^ He. must develop. an uriderstandiilg or^the organiza- 

f tional characteristics or the Tirm being considered 'for An 

\ " - ' ^ ' 

\ audits Repeated contacts, primarily of ^ face-tc-face nature 

between audit *persbnnel and top management representatives, 

are mandatory to establish* the foundatxons for thorough and 

- mutual undei^standing* ^Optimum planniiig must be an objective • 

of both 'parties. Da;ta must be evaluated sagainst communi- 

• , cation . standards previously set by the organization and 

not the audit team« .Top mcinagement ' s support of the audit 

and announcement interest must be evident -from the initial 

contact through completion. ^ 
# 

,The communication audit is relatively new to the 
management environment and^vhil^ any given audit will be 

9 

tailored to fit any organization, there will be luip.versal- 
ities which -lend themselves to all. organizations • 
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